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U.S. G. A-—Charlotte 


The Assembly at a Glance 


Charlotte First church elder, Philip F. Howerton, is named Mod- 
erator. .. . Retiring Moderator pleads for ecumenical spirit... . 
Divorce and remarriage regulations are reinterpreted by Assem- 
bly action. . . . Compehensive mass communications program 
is unanimously favored. . . . Lord’s Day report is approved and 
committee is continued. . . . Despite vigorous opposition of 
Montreat leaders, ad interim study is continued by 3-1 vote... . 
Centennial anniversary program for 1961 is favored. ... Trip 
to Davidson College campus is a program feature. . . . Commit- 
tee to be named to draw up brief statement of faith. . . . Effort 
to delete—predestination references defeated. .. . Objection to 
liturgical forms answered by reference to Presbyterian Freedom 
to use them or not. . . . Form of Government is referred to pres- 
byteries without reading. . . . Presbytery Commission on Min- 
ister and His Work is changed to Committee. . . . Equalization 
Fund is supported. . . . Agencies are given vote of confidence 
in answer to Mississippi criticism. . . . Benevolence budget of 
$9,062,622 approved for 1959, including $164,368 for Radio- 
Television. . . . James A. Millard, Jr., named Stated Clerk for 
term beginning July, 1959. . . . World Missions calls for one 
missionary for each 1,000 members. . . . Liberalized provision 
in preaching is voted for retired ministers under Annuity Plan. 
.. . Inter-church Relations report has no debate. . . Twenty per- 
sons to be sent to Brazil in 1959 for World Presbyterian meet- 
ing. . . . Survey growth is praised. . . . Added Church Extension 
expansion need for next ten years seen at $2,500,000 annually. 
. .. Strong statement adopted supporting freedom of the pulpit. 
... Christian Relations report is adopted; program sustained as 
recommended, overtures attacking emphasis are denied... . 
Opposition is expressed to using church buildings for schools 
to circumvent decrees of Supreme Court. 











Letters to the Editors 





What Is the Presbyterian Practice? 





Re-Baptism of Catholics? 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In your issue of March 24 (page 7) you 
say that the present practice is to accept 
the baptism of Roman Catholics when 
they become Presbyterians. 

While I was in the Presbytery of Pied- 
mont this question came up, and we got 
an answer at that time which indicated 
that the official position of our denomina 
tion is not to accept the baptism of Ro- 
man Catholics. Not knowing just where 
the deliverance was to be found, I have 
written to Dr. E. C. Scott [the General 
Assembly’s Stated Clerk] whose reply is 
enclosed. ... 

SAMUEL S, WILEY. 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


NOTE—Dr. Scott’s letter shows that 
the initial declaration on this point was 
made by the 1871 General Assembly, re- 
affirmed in 1884, and the 1914 Assembly 
declined to rescind its earlier action. 

Our March 24 reference was to what 
we considered then, and still consider, to 
be the prevailing practice—to accept 
Roman Catholic baptism. In the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, there is specific per- 
mission for this, according to “Presby- 
terian Law for the Local Church,” edited 
by Eugene C. Blake: 

“A baptized Roman Catholic may be 
received either on confession of faith or 
on reaffirmation of faith. Discretion is 
left to the session as to the mode of re- 
ception, even to the inclusion of a re- 
baptism, if it is desired by the new mem- 
ber, although a session should be careful 
not to require baptism of anyone who has 
already been baptized in the name of the 
Triune God.” 


Summer Opportunity 
To THe OUTLOOK: 

The Camp Counselor Recruitment Serv- 
ice of the Federation of Protestant Wel- 
fare Agencies, Inc. is a program which 
helps to staff 49 camps affiliated with the 
Federation. 

These camps are Protestant and non- 
sectarian and are located in New York, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania. Most of them are coed, 
though some take only boys, others only 
girls and there are seven which accom- 
modate family groups. 

For the 1958 season there are 650 posi- 
tions available. These include general 
counselors and specialists in crafts, nature 
study, waterfront duty, dramatics and 
music. There are openings for clinical 
psychologists, nurses, dieticians, program 
directors, unit leaders, cooks and handy- 
men. Not only do we place single men and 
women, but there are opportunities for 
married couples when both participate in 
the camping program. 

In order to qualify for these positions, 
an applicant should be at least 19 years 
old and with one year of college or with 
camping experience or its equivalent. De- 
pending upon experience and responsibili- 
ties, salaries range from $150 to $400 for 
the season which usually begins the last 
week in June and runs until Labor Day. 
Full maintenance is also provided. 

Because our Camp Counselor Recruit- 
ment Program is a service offered to our 


member agencies, there is no placement 
fee to applicants. 

Anyone interested may either write or 
call the undersigned. Our office is open 
from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday 
through Friday, for interviews by appoint- 
ment. 

STEPHANIE POMEROY. 
Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies, 
251 4th Ave., NYC 10. 


If an Assembly Errs 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

... Two of the cardinal questions in the 
ordination of an elder are, “Do you prom- 
ise subjection to your brethren in the 
Lord?” and “Do you promise to study the 
peace, unity, edification and purity of the 
church?” 

I believe as strongly as anyone that 
“God alone is the Lord of the conscience,” 
but my conscience is that I be subject to 
the General Assembly of my church, as 
long as I am in the church. If our Assem- 
bly errs, let God determine it, and let him 
reverse the error in his good time. Is his 
arm so short that he cannot rule his own 
people, and that we have to promote re- 
bellion to help him out! 

Let us subject ourselves to our brethren 
in the Lord and study the peace, unity, 
edification and purity of the church; and 
let God rule our church through our duly 
constituted courts and their constituted 
procedure. ... 

Let us have the “conscience” of subjec- 
tion to our brethren in the Lord; of study- 
ing the peace, unity, edification and purity 
of our church.... 

Roserr D. DAFFIN. 
Halstead, Pa. 


Vacation Fund 
To THe OUTLOOK: 

The Vacation Fund has been in opera- 
tion for many years helping to make pos- 
sible the coming of underpaid mission 
workers to one of our summer conference 
grounds. The Fund is not in the Assem- 
bly’s budget and will never seek to be in- 
cluded. The money which it uses annually 
comes from individuals who send it on 
a purely voluntary basis. 

In 1957, approximately one hundred 
workers were invited to Montreat, Mo- 
Ranch or Massanetta Springs through 
grants from the Vacation Fund. One of 
these, who serves a mountain mission 
field, writes as follows: 

“T want you to know how much the 
vacation meant to me. This was my first 
real vacation and I did not realize how 
much it was needed until I got away. I 
hope there is a way for those who made 
this gift possible to know that I am deeply 
grateful.” 

The file of the Vacation Fund contains 
dozens of such letters, each one desiring 
to have the donors know how much their 
gifts had meant to workers whose family 
budgets do not make possible any vaca- 
tion away from home. 

If the reader feels that this is a worthy 
use of money which he dedicates to the 
Lord, then he is invited to share in the 
1958 Vacation Fund. Last year’s gifts for 
this purpose ranged all the way from $5 


to $250. Any amount is appreciated. We 
are entirely dependent upon this appeal 
reaching the hearts of generous individ. 
uals. Except for a few letters being sent 
to former donors, this is the only call that 
will be made for 1958. Those who desire 
to have a part in this quiet ministry are 
asked to make checks payable to “The Va- 
cation Fund” and mail to Mrs. Ira D., 
Holt, Treasurer, Box 358, Montreat, N. C. 
P. D. MILter. 

Board of Church Extension, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Peace Pamphlets 
To Tuk OUTLOOK: 

Promoting Enduring Peace, Ine., 489 
Ocean Avenue, West Haven, Connecticut, 
gets out outstanding articles for free dis- 
tribution to religious groups. The follow- 
ing are available: (1) President Dahl- 
berg’s inaugural address at the National 
Council of Churches. (2) Bishop Kennedy 
—‘How Foolish Can We Get’’—Criticism 
on our Foreign Policy. (3) Articles by 
Cyrus Eaton and General Bradley on 
Peace. (4) Professor Mills of Columbia 
University on “Building Peace.” (5) Ray- 
mond Fosdick, President of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation on “Sombre Thoughts 
in a World Gone Mad.” Write stating 
which pamphlet you wish and the number 
requested. 

JEROME Davis. 
West Haven, Conn. 





' Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U.S., USA, AR and 
United Presbyterians 





There is no charge for these listings. 
EXCHANGE OR SUPPLY 

Carthage, N. C., ch, 395 mbs (1 Sun. and 
1 Wed. svs), Priest Hill, 87 mbs (1st & 4th 
Sun. eve); 12 mi. Pinehurst golf; manse 
excg; prefer New York City, 4 July Sun- 
days. B. E. Dotson, Elm St., Carthage, N.C, 

Bath, N. Y., First ch, 850 mbs; 1 Sun. svs; 
heart of Finger Lake region; services 
broadeast; % day to NYC or Phila; prefer 
Coastal Fla.; 4-5 Sundays, July 14-Aug. 24. 
Manse excg. Robt. C. Holland, 12 Ganse- 
voort St., Bath, N. Y. 

Avoea, Pa., Langcliffe ch, 257 mbs, 1 
Sun. svs; 1 hr Pocono vacation resorts; 3 
hrs Phila, 4 hrs, N. Y.; Manse excg. 4 July- 
Aug. Sundays. Prefer Virginia. James 
Glasgow, 1125 Main St., Avoca, Pa. 

Bainbridge, Ohio, 2 chs, 115 & 30 mbs, 
Sun morn svs 9:30, 11:00. 1% hrs Colum- 
bus or Cincinnati. Manse excg. Prefer Va., 
E. Tenn., N. Car., 2 Aug. Sundays, A. Alden 
Pratt, Box 255, Bainbridge, Ohio. 

NEED SUPPLY 

Lake City, Mich., and McBain chs, 115 
mbs each; ch on lake, tourist area; swim- 
ming, fishing, cool. 4 Sundays, July 27- 
Aug. 17. John H. MeDonald, Box 492, 
Lake City, Mich. 


WISH TO SUPPLY 

Near Richmond, Va. (see paragraph 
above) John H. MeDonald, Box 482, Lake 
City, Mich. 

Middlebury. Vt., area, 4 July Sundays. 
R. A. Kvam, 46 S. Main St., Cranbury, N. J. 

Monterey, Salinas, Santa Cruz, Calif., bay 
area. July 27-Aug. 10. Emmett S. Me- 
Dowell, Box 374, Shalimar, Fla. 

Anywhere. August. Ben Ferguson, Box 
116, Pageland, 8. C. 

Western USA, 1 or 2 Aug. Sundays. 
Robt. B. Smith, 5914 Canal Blvd., New 
Orleans 24, La. 

Richmond, Va., area, Aug. 3, 10. W. Gra- 
ham Smith, 61 College St., Clinton, N. ¥ 

In or near New Rochelle, N. Y., Aug. 19- 
Sept. 7. E. A. Jussely, Box 84, Waynesboro, 
Miss. 


WILL SUPPLY, NEED SUPPLY 

Atlantic, lowa, First ch, 525 mbs, 2 morn. 
svs. Midway Omaha & Des Moines. July 
13, 20. No manse. Prefer N. Mex., W. 
Tex., Sou. Colo. David M. Hubler, 1108 
Poplar, Atlantic, Iowa. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 


Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 


Telephone MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | 


A sTUDY COMMITTEE has been formed 
in Geneva, Switzerland, to formulate 
and promote plans for the first interna- 
tional Protestant radio station in Europe. 
... One hundred and forty leading Prot- 
estant clergymen and educators have 
called on the United States to halt all 
testing of nuclear weapons “‘in the hope 
that others will do the same.”. . . Forty- 
THREE of the 170 member communions 
of the World Council of Churches admit 
women to the “full ministry,” it was 
reported at the recent U. S. conference 
for the WCC at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
Twenty-four other denominations ‘“or- 
dain women to a limited ministry of one 
kind or another.”. . . THE OHIo Coun- 
cit oF CHURCHES has attacked a pro- 
posed “right-to-work” amendment to the 
state constitution on the grounds that it 
is “incompatible with the development 
of such labor-management relations as 
are in accord with the public interest.” 


Stony Point Center Is 
Getting Underway 

Stony Pornt, N.Y. (RNs)—Ground 
was broken here for a $600,000 ecu- 
menical training center by officers of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, and _ the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. 

Located on the Gilmor-Sloane estate, 
property of the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Board of Foreign Missions, the center 
will be used for study fellowships for 
overseas personnel of the two churches, 
which will merge May 28 into the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Future importance of the center was 
stressed by Charles T. Leber, board gen- 
eral secretary. “Well-trained, fully-in- 
formed and dedicated Christian leader- 
ship with world vision and world-wide 
contacts is a present-day imperative,” he 
said. 

Among others participating were Don- 
ald P. Smith, of East Orange, N.J., who 
has been named director of the center, 
situated 40 miles from New York, and 
E. Everett Grice of Philadelphia, who 
will be the dean. 

Included in the center, which is ex- 
pected to be completed in the fall, will be 
an administration building, three resi- 
dences, and a nursery school. 

Following the groundbreaking, the 
board dedicated a new building to house 
Reader’s Service, a book and magazine 
distribution agency of the church. 





CHARLOTTE ELDER IS MODERATOR 


98th Assembly Adopts Progressive Measures 


For the eleventh time in 98 years, the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly named a 
ruling elder as its Moderator. 

Philip F. Howerton, a 54-year-old in- 
surance executive and co-chairman of the 
entertainment committee of the First 
church, Charlotte, N. C., was elected 
over James L. Fowle, pastor cf the First 
church, Tenn., 298-184. 
There were cnly two nominees. 

Mr. Howerton was nominated by John 
N. Thomas, professor at Union Sem- 
inary, Richmond, Va.: and Thomas W. 
Currie, Jr., Bellaire, Texas, pastor. Dr. 
Fowle’s name was presented by Marvin 
kK. Compher, Richmond, Va., pastor, and 
Dewey R. Greenhoe, Sweetwater, Tenn., 
pastor. It was the fifth time Dr. Fowle 
has been nominated for this office. 

Charlotte and North Carolina have 
had their full share of previous elder- 
Moderators. Of the eight since 1914, five 
have come from North Carolina and three 
of these were from Charlotte itself: R. 
A. Dunn, 1931; W. E. Price, 1949; and 
Mr. Howerten. Others: Wm. J. Martin, 
president of Davidson College (near 
Charlotte), 1914; Charles G. Rose, 
Fayetteville, N. C., 1942. The other 
three came from Georgia: Judge S. H. 
Sibley, Marietta, 1934; Willis M. Ever- 
ett, 1938, and J. R. McCain, 1951, from 
Atlanta. 

In nominating Mr. Howerton, Dr. 
Thomas told of his long acquaintance 


Chattanooga, 





HOWERTON: “Courage... 
and balance. 


with him—back to Washington and Lee 
student days. He praised his service to 
the church at all levels, saying that in 
the Synod of North Carolina, when there 
is a particularly knotty problem, Mr. 
Howerton’s services are usually sought. 
He said no man “deserves” the office of 
Moderator, but Mr. Howerton would 
make an excellent one—‘‘just the kind 
we need at this juncture in our church. 

He said Mr. Howerton (he had dis- 
covered) had spent 25% of his time dur- 
ing the past three years away from home 
at work on matters at the level of the 
General Assembly, in addition to presby- 
tery and synod obligations. 

He had “courage, balance . . . and 
commonsense,” said Dr. Thomas. He 
reflects no “isms,” represents no one- 
sided movements, he belongs to the whole 
church. The Presbyterian Church, he 
said, is a unique combination of laymen 
and ministers. It shows its greatness and 
genius, at least in part, in claiming the 
gifts and service of able men. In Phil 
Howerton is a man of proven devotion. 
Let us call him into our service. 

In Mr. Currie’s seconding speech, he 
said he felt this to be an opportune time 
to name a layman. Many of them don’t 
get back to an Assembly again but 
preachers get back pretty often—at least, 
some do. He said Mr. Howerton ‘“as- 
pires to no office, but each office he has 
held he has borne with dignity.” He has 
been faithful to his ordination vows— 
to study the peace and unity of the 
church. He provoked a round of laughter 
when he appealed to the Assembly to “lay 
tenderly to rest the skeletons of the Civil 
War.” 


Fowle Nomination 


There had been uncertainty among 
those planning to nominate Dr. Fowle 
up until the last hours and definite plans 
were not made until the afternoon before 
the Assembly opened. In making the 
nomination, Mr. Compher said Dr. Fowle 
has probably inspired more ministers and 
laymen in the church than any other man 
in the past 15 years. He spoke of his 
contribution to the causes of World Mis- 
sions, Church Extension, Christian Edu- 
cation and in other fields. The church, 
he said, owes him this honor. God has 
saved him for this hour to lead us. He 
has played every position on the team; 
now it is time to let him head the team. 

Dr. Greenhoe, who is stated clerk of 








Dr. Fowle’s presbytery, spoke of him as 
a “big man who believes in and has done 
big things for the Lord and his church.” 
He spoke, particularly, of his contribu- 
tion to the financial stability of King 
College. 

In presenting the symbols of the Mod- 
erator’s office, Dr. Elliott gave him the 
gavel, and also the Celtic Cross which 
goes from Moderator to Moderator. The 
cross began its course when it was pre- 
sented some years ago by Harrison Ray 
Anderson, former Presbyterian, USA, 
Moderator, of Chicago, at the same time 
that identical crosses were passed on to 
the Moderators in the USA and United 
Presbyterian Churches, with the hope 
that eventually all the crosses will be 
welded into one. (The U.P. and USA 
merger is to become effective in Pitts- 
burgh the last of May.) 

In his response, Mr. Howerton said he 
felt that the greatest human heritage is 
to be the son of a Presbyterian minister, 
and the greatest honor that can be con- 
ferred on any man is to be selected as an 
elder in a Presbyterian church. Hs spoke 
with appreciation of having been the 
beneficiary of both of these. 

He said that, recognizing his limita- 
tions, he needed the prayers of the Assem- 
bly for his guidance in assuming what 
is not only an honor but a great call 
to service. The chief end of the Presby- 
terian Church, he said, is to glorify God 
and advance the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth. That will be the purpose, I pray, 
of this Assembly. 


Assistant Clerks 

Three temporary clerks were proposed 
by the Stated Clerk, E. C. Scott, and 
elected by the Assembly: George Hay- 
ward, Atlanta; James C. Wool, Gunters- 
ville, Ala.; and Earl Clary, Colorado 
City, Texas. 

Steve Bacon, a King College senior 
who is Moderator of the Assembly’s 
Youth Council, was presented to the As- 
sembly, responding briefly. It is now 
customary for this officer to visit the 
Assembly and share a report of its activi- 
ties with the young people’s leadership. 

Howard Hamilton, Presbyterian, USA, 
executive of the committee on ministe- 
rial relations, Columbus, Ohio, was pre- 
sented to the Assembly. He was to stay 
through the meeting. His office and the 
U. S. Church’s office directed by R. Gra- 
ham White, work cooperatively in the 
exchange of ministers between U. S. and 
USA churches. 

The remainder of the opening session 
dealt chiefly with the reference of the 
Assembly’s business to standing commit- 
tees which spent the entire day of Friday 
considering the volume of reports. The 
major work of the standing committees 
is to consider recommendations, adjust 
differences and agree on a report to be 
submitted to the Assembly. 

Greetings were extended the Assembly 


by various Charlotte representatives. The 
opening session was held in the $3-mil- 
lion facilities of Covenant church, with 
a reception honoring the present and 
former Moderators following. 


FRIDAY 


After a day given completely to stand- 
ing committee meetings, the Assembly 
devoted its popular meeting that evening 
to World Missions, with Dr. Elliott, the 
retiring Moderator, reporting on his trip 
to Korea last summer in the interests of 
a change in policy between the mission 
and the national church. 

A resolution introduced by Don Mc- 
Call, Austin, Texas, for the World Mis- 
sions standing committee, was approved 
by the Assembly, paying tribute to C. 
Darby Fulton upon his completion of 
40 years in the service of World Mis- 
sions, the past 25 years as the executive 
secretary. 

General Jos. B. Fraser, Hinesville, 
Ga., chairman of the standing committee 
on Judicial Business, presented a partial 
report, calling for the naming of two 
judicial commissions of 27 members each, 
to hear appeals from lower courts. A 
commission headed by C. Lloyd Arehart, 
Farmville, Va., dealt with a case in- 
volving Thompson L. Casey, High 
Springs, Fla., against the Synod of 
Florida; Wm. James Hazelwood, De- 
catur, Ga., was chairman of the commis- 
sion dealing with a complaint by Thomas 
B. Hoover, Jr., now of Fayette, Iowa, 
against the Synod of South Carolina. 


SATURDAY 

With most of the committee work com- 
pleted, the Assembly settled down to the 
steady grind required to complete a 
crowded docket. Saturday morning’s pe- 
riod of worship was led by J. Herndon 
McCain, Birmingham, Ala. 

Wm. H. Kadel, Orlando, Fla., pastor, 
presented the ad interim committee report 
on Marriage, Divorce and Re-Marriage 
(OvutTLooK, Feb. 24). This report is 
regarded as a compromise between two 
other studies in recent years that were 
rejected by enough presbyteries to defeat 
it (a 3/4 majority is required for ap- 
proval of amendments to the Confession 
of Faith). The report softens what is 
regarded as a more legalistic approach 
to divorce and remarriage, although it 
upholds the Christian ideal of perma- 
nence in marriage and it considers no 
divorce as the will of God. It provides, 
however, that divorced persons may be 
remarried “when sufficient penitence for 
sin and failure is evident, and a firm 
purpose of and endeavor after Christian 
marriage is manifested.” It also points 
to the possibility that it may be the Chris- 
tian vocation of some to remain single. 


Littleton Motion 
R. D. Littleton” Hattiesburg. Miss.. 
moved to reject the report and spoke first 


in opposition to it, saying such a report 
had been previously defeated by the pres- 
byteries; it is umscriptural; this step 
would make divorce easier; the men who 
wrote the Confession of Faith were great 
scholars; this would place too great a 
burden on ministers in deciding the 
merits of specific situations. 

Lardner W. Moore, missionary to 
Japan, supported the Littleton motion, 
saying the study has ignored two items in 
the Confession of Faith; the valid 
grounds of divorce, adultery and deser- 
tion; that “the plain statements of our 
Lord himself” with regard to divorce 
have been ignored; that in America where 
“serial polygamy” is practiced, a hurtful 
picture is presented before many nations 
that boast of monogamy. 

Edwin Walthall, Morrilton, Ark., said 
the opponents of the report appeared to 
forget other statements made by Christ, 
having to do with forgiveness and re- 
pentance. He said the church is causing 
pain and punishment as it fails to deal 
redemptively with this problem. 

Dr. Frank Fearney, Lake City, Fla., 
a physician, liked the report but disap- 
proved of having elders join with the 
minister in considering the merits of 
divorced people who wished to be remar- 
ried. Much harm, he thought, might come 
from their participation in what should 
be kept secret by the minister. 

Marvin K. Compher, Richmond, Va., 
said he was for the report 100%. If it 
had not been defeated in the previous 
attempts we would not have such a splen- 
did report now. The Confession of 
Faith emphasizes law so strongly that it 
may not stress love enough. We must 
look at all of God’s Word in dealing 
with this question and in its light re- 
state and re-examine our faith. 

Russ M. Johnson, Jackson, Miss., op- 
posed the report because, he said, the 
study leaves a large area of speculation 
about the remedy. He also opposed it 
because it calls for the Council on Chris- 
tian Relations to prepare a manual for 
the guidance of ministers in premarital 
counseling. He was opposed to the con- 
tinuation of the Council for any purpose. 


2nd Class Christians 

Jerry Sanders, Lubbock, Texas, elder, 
said to reject the report would be to set 
up first- and second-class Christians. 
First-class Christians would be those 
forgiven for murder, lying, stealing and 
the like; second-class Christians would 
be those who seek forgiveness for their 
failures in the marriage relationship. 

Homer Cornish, Front Royal, Va., said 
marriage is more than a physical rela- 
tionship but in the past the church has 
failed to help young people understand 
that it is also a spiritual relationship. 
Divorce reveals that there never was any 
true marriage. Are we to say that a man 
for whom Christ died cannot be forgiven 
for sin in relationship to marriage? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Pedro Munoz, San Antonio, Texas, 
with a Puerto Rican background, wished 
that he had been able to address the 
Assembly in Spanish, but he won its 
goodwill and appreciation (and ap- 
plause) in his use of English. He op- 
posed the report on the grounds of the 
difficulties it might cause in reaching 
people with a Roman Catholic back- 
ground. 

Polk Moffett, Duncan, Okla., said 
there are other sins that are listed in the 
New Testament and those related to mar- 
riage may be ones that are somewhat 
less difficult to adjust to. Marriage, he 
said, is an opportunity to develop the 
Christian graces. The statement may lack 
some things but it is a great stride for- 
ward to help ministers and Sessions deal 
in a realistic and Christian way with a 
difficult problem. 

Douglas Purdy, an Atlanta layman 
and counselor in high school, said he is 
dealing constantly with young people 
from broken homes. -If any home needs 
help it is one in which there is a second 
marriage. He doubted, however, that 
elders should join with the minister in 


Moderator 


The Assembly's Moderator, Philip F. 
Howerton, was born in Charlotte, N. C., 
in 1903, when his father was pastor of 
the First church. His early life was spent 
on the campus of Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va., where he 
later graduated. His father became a 
professor there 1908-24. 

Howerton Hall at Montreat, N. C., is 
named for Dr. James R. Howerton, who 
conceived the idea of the church center 
there and founded it. He was Modera- 
tor of the 1907 Assembly. 

Mr. Howerton has been a leader in 
many phases of community affairs in 
Charlotte for 30 years. Since 1940 he 
has been an elder in the First church, 
following eight years as a deacon, and 
for 15 years he has taught an adult Sun- 
day school class. 

His first wife (Lemma Shepherd) died 
in 1947, In 1951 he married Emmie 
McDonnell Moore, a widow. 

He is general agent for the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. He is 
a member of the Million-Dollar Round- 
Table of Life Underwriters (writing that 
much insurance in a single year). 

Mr. Howerton is a loyal churchman. 
Interviewed by reporters following his 
election, he made it clear that he believes 
in the Presbyterian system. He has con- 
fidence that other elders are loyal to it 
also and that despite pressures they will 
sustain its constitutional processes. 

He saw no danger of the church with- 
drawing from positions previously taken 
on the race issue. There can be many 
things, he said, in every Session or pres- 
bytery meeting but you still want to go 
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making the necessary decision about re- 
marriage. As for amendment of the Con- 
fession of Faith, he said, scholarships 
didn’t end 200 years ago; I don’t think 
the Holy Spirit stopped talking to men 
200 years ago. 

Albert J. Kissling, Jacksonville, Fla., 
said the Riverside church, where he 
serves, has had a sessional committee for 
fcur vears and it has been very helpful. 
The report is scriptural, it breathes 
Christian love, it is consistent, it comes 
to grips with the whole problem; it raises 
our confession to the level of our actions 
in seeking to be redemptive. 

Robert L. Turner, Reidsville, N. C., 
opposed the report because he looked 
upon it as part of a downhill movement 
to lower restrictions to the desires of the 
people. 

John Reed Miller, Jackson, Miss., said 
application of the proposed procedure 
would be difficult; we now seek to apply 
the principles of redemptive love but we 
are still bound by the moral law of God; 
the Scriptures are quite explicit about 
this, although the Confession of Faith 
does make some allowances. 


Howerton 


along with the majority. Personally, he 
said, he would not want to withdraw from 
this position, though he wants to occupy 
a position of moderation between extreme 
positicns. He gave strong endorsements 
of the report by the retiring Moderator, 
Dr. Elliott (OvTLooK, Apr. 28), in call- 
ing for loyalty to the church and its 
procedures. 

His feeling is that there is no danger- 
ous rift in the church and that any dif- 
ferences can be worked out in the Pres- 
byterian way (through the church courts). 

Asked about church property matters, 
he pointed to the Presbyterian rather 
than the congregational or individualistic 
policy. Church property is to be thought 
of, he said, in a larger way than locally 
—in the light of the whole church. A 
church building, for example, belongs 
not merely to a present congregation but 
it has relationships to those who have 
gone on before and those yet to come and 
it is the presbytery that sustains a rela- 
tionship to the church. 

The race issue may continue to plague 
coming Assemblies because, he said, 
‘‘Anybody who feels as strongly as they 
(segregationists) do will keep bringing 
it up. They have a right to do it and 
to argue it out.” 

The church’s role in relation to race, 
he feels, may be directed toward a need 
of many Negroes. He said: 

“If there is one area in which we have 
failed, I think it probably is that we have 
not called upon the Negro for his share of 
responsibility. 

“TI would like to see the NAACP take 


some pride in developing the Negro’s role 
of responsibility in this question.” 


Ministers’ Task 


John A. MacLean, Melbourne, Fla., 
offered a substitute motion, approving 
the committee’s report but deleting the 
sections providing for the sharing of re- 
sponsibilities by elders. He said there 
are many divorced people in Florida and 
too-liberal divorce laws. The church has 
already gone beyond the Scriptural rea- 
sons in alowing divorce on the ground 
of desertion. He said the report does not 
seek to stick to the letter of the law, but 
to follow the principles of Christ. But if 
a committee of elders is to work with 
the pastor on this question it would lead 
to difficulties. 

Warren B. Gaw, York, S. C., favored 
Dr. MacLean’s motion and the substance 
of the report. The present provision makes 
it difficult to determine the “innocent 
party.” Two people are involved in mak- 
ing a marriage succeed and probably also 
in its failure. The church’s standards 
provide for their own amendment. They 
are not to remain always as they once 
were. If the change is not made now 
these requests will continue to come to 
the Assembly. 

James W. Mosley, Galveston, Texas, 
favored the original report. Elders should 
participate in the decision. It is not 
merely a decision by the minister but by 
the church since it is the church that 
marries people, not the minister. 

Roscoe L. Prince, Pinehurst, N. C., 
wanted to leave the elders out of the de- 
cision for, he said, the prerogative of the 
minister would be invaded just as a phy- 
sician’s would be if laymen helped write 
prescriptions. 

The question was called, and the 
chairman, Dr. Kadel, made the conclud- 
ing statement: The committee has no 
desire to liberalize the laws of the church 
out of harmony with the will of God. 
It has tried (1) to hold to the great ideals 
of our faith in regard to the home and 
marriage; (2) to close as many doors as 
possible (but not legalistically) and to 
make it clear that no divorce is the will 
of God; (3) to emphasize that only in 
cases of “extreme, unrepented-of, and 
irremediable unfaithfulness (physical 
and spiritual) should separation or di- 
vorce be considered”’; (4) to face people 
with the possibility that it may be their 
Christian vocation to remain single; (5) 
to provide for a close relationship be- 
tween the minister and elders and to keep 
the door closed as tightly as possible on 
easy remarriage. 

He said he regretted that it had been 
suggested that the provisions of the report 
might be ‘‘a vehicle of sin.” If there is 
a vehicle of sin, he said, it would be a 
rigid stand of the church which admits 
the remarriage of persons only on a legal- 
istic basis. What is proposed by the 
study is intended as a vehicle of love. 

The involved parliamentary tangle was 
resolved in this way: 

The substitute motion (leaving the 
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elders out of the decision) was defeated 
206-201. Then the Littleton motion to 
reject the report was defeated 307-115. 

At this point, in connection with the 
motion to adopt the original report, Dr. 
Kissling moved an amendment, changing 
“shall” to “may,” that makes the par- 
ticipation of elders optional in relation- 
ship to the remarriage of those who have 
been divorced. 

The final approval was by voice vote. 
Radio & TV 

One of the reports of far-reaching pos- 
sibilities was adopted by the Assembly 
without discussion and unanimously. It 
was the study of an ad interim committee 
on Mass Communications, presented by 
Arthur V. Gibson (OurLook, Apr. 14). 

This calls for a separate and perma- 
nent committee to project a program that 
is to cost in its early stages $300,000 
a year and much more later. First possible 
effective date for so large a budget will 
be 1960, though beginning work of the 
committee is to get underway shortly, 
using the present radio-TV program in 
the Department of Church Extension as 
the basis to build upon. 

It is proposed that a staff of at least 
five qualified persons in executive posi- 
tions shall direct the program from offices 
to be established in Atlanta. 

The studies forming the background 
of the proposed program were conducted 
by Robert W. Kirkpatrick of the faculty 
of Union Seminary, Va. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


The report of the ad interim commit- 
tee studying the opportunities and re- 
quirements of the Lord’s Day was offered 
by Andrew R. Bird, Jr., Huntington, 
W. Va. (OvutLook, Apr. 7.) The report 
was adopted as presented but the com- 
mittee was continued for further service. 
This arose in connection with expressed 
needs clarifying the discontinuance of 
the seventh day of the week as the Sab- 
bath and the Christian use of the first 
day. William McE. Miller, missionary 
to Iran, said Seventh Day Adventists 
cause problems in his part of the world 
and help at this point would be appre- 
ciated. William Bonis, Austin, Texas, 
said more needs to be emphasized about 
commercialized activities on Sunday, the 
operation of businesses and the Christian 
witness to the outside world must be 
made in this respect. 

Dr. MacLean said not only do mission 
fields face the need for clarification about 
the 7th day and 1st day, but other areas 
too, and he proposed continuation of the 
committee which was approved 164-97. 

R. Wilbur Cousar, Raleigh, N. C., said 
he has been confused about the entire 
approach to the Christian Sabbath for 
20 to 25 years. He has come to the posi- 
tion—“and it is probably a heresy”— 
that we no longer have a Christian Sab- 
bath. I am in almost entire disagreement 
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with the Shorter Catechism on this point. 
Either we have the Lord’s Day or the 
Sabbath, but we don’t have both. The 
Apostle Paul seems to have been almost 
indifferent to the keeping of the Sabbath. 
He said at one place, “You have made 
too much of ‘the Sabbath.’ ” Dr. Cousar 
said he is thankful for the strict observ- 
ance of the Sabbath which he knew as 
he grew up but he wonders “if that is 
what the New Testament gives us about 
the Lord’s Day.” A _ special study is 
needed along the lines of recreation on 
Sunday. 

The committee’s report was adopted 
unanimously. 


Montreat Study 


Montreat situations (OuTLOoK, Apr. 
21) were dealt with in connection with 
the ad interim report offered by Massey 
Mott Heltzel, Richmond, Va. The com- 
mittee asked continuance in order to com- 
plete its work. Montreat officials offered 
vigorous opposition to this. 

Former Moderator W. E. Price said 
he can’t understand why a committee is 
needed to study this when there are 50 
trustees who are charged to serve Mon- 
treat. (Montreat, just east of Asheville, 
N. C., is the summer conference center 
for Presbyterians, U. S.) His motion to 
discharge the committee with the As- 
sembly’s thanks was ruled out of order. 
Dr. F. L. Jackson, mayor of Davidson, 
N. C., and former treasurer of Davidson 
College, is acting-president of Montreat. 
He said the ad interim study is “most 
untimely” during this period when there 
is no president. The financial condition 
of Montreat, he said, is not known to the 
church. He said that, as of last Dec. 31, 
accumulated debts amounted to $190,000 
in long-term mortgages, $25,000 in bank 
notes, half of them due Jan. 15; and 
$38,000 in unpaid accounts more than 
six months past due—which, he said, is 
the usual condition. 

He said that in dealing with the banks 
he had to convince them that ‘there is 
no trouble at Montreat’’; that a possible 
president for Montreat had been con- 
cerned about the committee’s study. 

As to who owns Montreat, he said this 
is the first time this question has ever 
been raised in Montreat’s 50-year history. 
Earlier questions had been raised about 
its control but when 87% of the stock 
had been surrendered there was no un- 
certainty. The 50 church-appointed trus- 
tees control Montreat. 

The problems of Montreat College and 
of the Association are not necessarily 
the same, he said. The college has been 
before the Assembly seven times in re- 
cent years. “Why don’t you let sleeping 
dogs lie?” 

The study, he said, is, in effect, an 
indictment of one agency of the church 
by another. 

The trustees, he went on, have not 
been aware of any problems at Montreat 


except those in connection with (1) in- 
tegration; (2) debt and (3) the location 
of a building for one of the boards, 
(Note: This is the building for the Board 
of Women’s Work.) 

Montreat, he said, is a complex opera- 
tion. It is a municipality in addition to 
an Association and other activities. A 
committee of the trustees has been set up 
to deal with grievances of boards, agen- 
cies and others. If a closer relationship 
to the Boards is desired, he said, execu- 
tive secretaries could be named as trus- 
tees. The trustees, are better qualified 
to study and deal with Montreat’s prob- 
lems then are “‘seven men picked at ran- 
dom.” The Assembly’s policy also is 
one to disccurage the appointment of 
ad interim committees to do work that 
is cared for otherwise. 

Aiken Taylor, Alexandria, La., sup- 
ported Mr. Price and Dr. Jackson and 
called the question. 

The committee study was continued by 
a margin of approximately 3-1. After 
the affirmative vote of 184 was taken the 
negative was omitted. 


Federated Churches 


Olof M. Anderson, Louisville, Ky., 
presented the results of efforts to iron-out 
differences in overlapping areas where 
there are Presbyterian, U. S., and USA 
churches and to provide rules to govern 
united and federated churches (Ovt- 
LooK, Mar. 11). This was approved 
unanimously and will be submitted to 
the presbyteries for vote. 

The 1961 centennial anniversary cele- 
bration of the founding of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., is being planned 
by a committee headed by President Wal- 
lace M. Alston of Agnes Scott College 
(OuTLooK, Mar. 17). The report was 
adopted unanimously as presented, call- 
ing for an emphasis on present chal- 
lenges and future opportunities rather 
than a glorification of the past. 

The afternoon session was closed with 
the reading of the names of 67 ministers 
—a record number—who died since the 
1957 Assembly. The Stated Clerk, E. C. 
Scott read the list showing the average 
age of 74+. The youngest was 29 
(George W. Powell) and the oldest were 
94 (A. J. McQueen and Joel T. Wade). 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
Many commissioners considered the 
20-mile trip to Davidson College in a 
fleet of buses to be one of the highlights 
of the Assembly. There they were taken 
over the grounds in guided tours, they 
were given a dinner, and went to the col- 
lege church for the evening program on 
Christian Education. W. E. McNair of 
Agnes Scott College, chairman of the 
standing committee, presented Christian 
Education staff members and the execu- 
tive secretary, Marshall C. Dendy, who 
told of the current study of the curricu- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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THE MODERATOR'S SERMON 





A Glorious Church 


“Christ loved the church, and gave 
himself for it; that he might . . . present 
it to himself a glorious church.””—Ephe- 
sians 5:25,27. 


HAT DID the apostle Paul mean 

by the words, “‘a glorious church”? 
He does not say exactly. We have the 
privilege then, of interpreting the words 
for ourselves and clothing them with 
meaning. Let me tell you what I con- 
sider a glorious church to be. 


Inclusive Fellowship 


In the first place, a glorious church 
is one which provides an inclusive, 
warm-hearted fellowship—a fellowship 
where people are drawn together and held 
together by one great tie—faith in and 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

A glorious church is a spiritual fellow- 
ship or brotherhood where the bond of 
union is not nationality, nor class, nor 
position, nor money, nor identical social, 
economic or political views, but a com- 
mon devotion to Jesus Christ and to his 
cause. 

A glorious church is a social solvent, 
where differences of race and culture and 
education are forgotten, where economic 
and social differences are transcended, 
and everyone stands on level ground. As 
Paul wrote to the Galatian Christians, 
“Gone is the distinction between Jew 
and Greek, slave and free man, male and 
female—you are all one in Christ.” 


In a glorious church there is no upper 
or lower crust—only people. It is always 
a misfortune when a church becomes 
class-conscious, or becomes a church of 
just one class. That is the natural ten- 
dency of all churches, and the particular 
temptation of suburban churches. It con- 
cerns me that some people on the outside 
have the idea that the Presbyterian 
Church is the church of only socially 
prominent and economically privileged 
people. Of course, that is not true, but if 
such an impression grows, many will not 
seek our fellowship or feel at home 
among us. 

Some of our churches are lacking in 
teal fellowship. They are correct and 
strong, but they are not warm-hearted 
and friendly. They excel in worship and 
in equipment, but they are cold, and there 
is no genuine spirit of brotherhood. As 
someone has quipped, ‘‘We Presbyterians 
are not God’s chosen people, we are God’s 


DR. ELLIOTT preached this sermon as the 
retiring Moderator at the opening of the 
98th Presbyterian, U. S., General Assembly 
in the Covenant church, Charlotte, N. C. 
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By WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, Jr. 


frozen people.” Some people come to 
church or join a church seeking not rit- 
ual, nor instruction, nor activity, but a 
spiritual friendliness to cure their lone- 
liness, and the least we can give to such 
people is just ourselves. 


“The touch of human hands— 
That is the boon we ask; 
For groping day by day, 
Along the stony way, 
We need the comrade heart 
That understands, 
And the warmth, the living warmth 
of human hands.” 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Let us strive to create in our churches 
the kind of fellowship where all people 
who love our Lord will feel at home, 
regardless of the distinctions that sep- 
arate them on the outside, where new 
converts are nourished with love and un- 
derstanding, and where differences and 
disagreements are dissolved in a warm 
spirit of Christian brotherhood. Let there 
be no discouragement, no disparagement, 
no hurtful antagonisms among us. Let 
us stand by one another, believe in one 
another, defend one another, and hearten 
one another. 


Confrontation 


In the second place, a glorious church 
is one which confronts men and women 
with God—the redeeming God revealed 
in Jesus Christ. 

A glorious church is one which leads 
people to great faith in the doctrines of 
God, and into unceasing communion 
with him. Whatever else the church may 
do, she must confront men with God, and 
persuade them to yield everything to him. 
The Christian church is essentially a 
religious fellowship. It is not a social 
club, nor an ethical society, nor a forum 
on current events. The church is a God- 
centered fellowship, or it is nothing. 

I do not mean that everything which 
takes place in the church should be 
strictly religious in character, but I do 
mean that all of our activities, whatever 
their nature, should have one underly- 
ing, central purpose, and that is to con- 
front men with the living God, to deepen 
and enrich their experience of his grace 
and power, and to strengthen them in 
their purpose to do his will. That ought 
to be the goal of everything that we un- 
dertake and do. 

Some churches have everything in 
them except an overwhelming sense of 
the Eternal. They really are not God- 
centered; they are man-centered. They 


are program-centered and _ activity-cen- 
tered, and their busy activities have little 
or no conscious relation to spiritual 
things. In one of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Note Books there is this short entry: 
“Suggestion for a story—story in which 
the principal character never appears!” 
There is a constant danger that in our 
busy, modern churches the Principal 
Character will be forgotten. So let all 
our activity—all our preaching and teach- 
ing—be Christ-centered. Let us keep his 
radiant face always before us; and let all 
that we do be done for his honor and in 
his spirit. 


Dissatisfaction 


In the third place, a glorious church 
is a church which keeps its members dis- 
satisfied. 


It is a church which creates in people 
a wholesome discontent—discontent with 
what they are as individuals, and as a 
society. It is a church where men and 
women get their consciences disturbed, 
their moral insights sharpened, and their 
spiritual minds illumined. It is a fellow- 
ship where those who are “at ease in 
Zion” are stabbed broad awake, and 
made to care and care deeply about any 
kind of human destitution or injustice 
anywhere in the world. 

A glorious church will develop in peo- 
ple a sensitized conscience, so that they 
will take a Christian stand on any social, 
political or moral issue of the day. 

It is a major tragedy when a church 
becomes genteel—giving itself exclusively 
to pious exercises and lullabying its peo- 
ple into moral and social complacency. 
A church which does not shake people up 
now and then is hardly a glorious church. 
Christianity has always been an affront 
to things as they are. Have we forgotten 
that they called our Lord a “disturber,” 
and that they threatened the apostles be- 
cause they were “turning the world up- 
side down”? 


Ecumenicity 


Fourth, a glorious church is a church 
with an ecumenical spirit. 

It is a church which joins hands with 
Christian people everywhere, transcend- 
ing all barriers of denomination and sect. 
Christianity is a universal brotherhood 
of believers, or it is a failure. 

I am not pleading here for an indis- 
criminate organic union with any or all 
denominations. That may or may not 
be the will of God for American Protes- 
tantism. What I am pleading for is 
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something deeper down—sdmething more 
primary and important, and that is a 
sense of comradeship with all who own 
Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. In the 
expression of our Christian faith there 
are bound to be ‘varieties of religious 
experience” and of Bibical interpretation 
and emphasis, but this need not deter 
us in establishing a worldwide fellow- 
ship of Christian people. In the great 
Councils we can have unity without uni- 
formity. 


I deplore the tendency in some areas of 
the church to draw away from Christians 
of other communions in a spirit of spirit- 
ual pride and isolation. Instead of pull- 
ing apart, we ought to be moving closer 
together and uniting in a common witness 
against the common enemy of faith, de- 
cency and freedom. In Dr. John Mac- 
kay’s words, ‘“This is no time for Chris- 
tians to retire within their ecclesiastical 
boundaries and immerse themselves in 
the contemplation of their denomina- 
tional glory. It is rather a time when 
they should move out from the center 
to the circumference of their corporate 
witness.” 

Our denominational separateness must 
never be allowed to make us impotent 
before an enemy whose strategy is to 
divide and conquer. Beneath all of our 
differences and distinctions we should 
remember and affirm the true and deep 
unity which exists in our common fidelity 
to Jesus Christ. Dr. Leslie Weatherhead 
has a fine expression of this needed unity 
in the midst of separateness. He says: 
“The fingers of a hand are often sep- 
arated, and their separateness, at certain 
times, undoubtedly has value, but when 
summoned to face an enemy they close 
up into one fist and their separateness 
disappears.” In these crucial days I for 
one desire to lock arms with all of 
Christ’s people everywhere and to pre- 
sent a united front against all that we 
despise and fear. Let us as Presbyterians 
welcome and support every movement 
which makes possible a corporate expres- 
sion of our evangelical faith. 
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ELLIOTT: Beneath differences, 
a unity. 


Missionary 


And finally, a glorious church is a 
church with an evangelistic, missionary 
passion, 


It is a church which yearns to share 
its Savior and its general spiritual heri- 
tage with all peoples everywhere. It is 
a church which takes the Great Commis- 
sion seriously, and runs to make dis- 
ciples, saying with Charles Wesley, “O 
let me commend my Savior to you!” A 
faith which is not worth spreading is not 
worth having! 

If it is to be glorious, the church must 
be a redeeming agency. When the church 
ceases to become a life-changing institu- 
tion, it ceases to be a church. Our first 
business is to make dispicles, to work for 
changed lives through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and to build up the mystical 
body of Christ. And we must do this at 
home and abroad. 

Ego-centric churches which are chiefly 
concerned with their own protection and 
preservation, which have no missionary 
urge and no expanding benevolent pro- 
gram are not glorious churches; they are 
unfaithful, neurotic, dying churches. 
Self-forgetfulness and_ self-renunciation 
are marks of a real person; they are also 
marks of a real church. The happiest, 
the most harmonious, and the most vi- 
brant churches I know are those which 
have forgotten themselves in sacrificial 
service to people and causes clean out- 
side themselves. Believe me, the church 
which allows its missionary outreach to 
sag is threatened with suffocation and 
dry rot. The church which sits and holds 
its own pulse is unhealthy, and is al- 
ready on its way out as a radiant and 
vital fellowship. 

“Many a church,” wrote Dr. Egbert 


W. Smith, “is like the Queen Mary try- 
ing to navigate in a millpond. No great 
port to reach, no wide sea to sail on, no 
vast horizon for the eye, no uplifting re- 
sponsibility for the mind, nothing but 
a dead routine of little things to occupy 
the passengers and crew. No wonder 
they grow narrow and selfish, dissatisfied 
and quarrelsome, and the ship is often 
left jammed on the bank or mired in the 
mud. Every church, however small, is a 
ship built by Christ for the wide ocean, 
Its horizon is to be world-wide.” 

The evangelistic spirit must issue from 
the pew as well as from the pulpit. The 
spread of Christianity has never been 
committed to any ecclesiastical official- 
dom. It is just as much the layman’s 
responsibility as it is the minister’s to 
witness. There are so many simple, won- 
derful ways in which that can be done, 
and it is the duty and privilege of every- 
one of us to share Christ with the world 
—to undergird the missionary enterprise 
at home and abroad with interest, lives, 
prayer and money. 

“A glorious church.” What do these 
words mean to you? If you wrote your 
own sermon on this text, you would no 
doubt add to what I have said, and you 
would say it better; but would you want 
your church to be anything less than I 
have described? With God’s help we can 
create a church which provides an in- 
clusive, warm-hearted fellowship, a 
church with an ecumenical spirit, and a 
church with an evangelistic passion that 
reaches to the far rim of the world. 


From His Talk on Missions 


The racial tensions which we are fac- 
ing now in the South are just a symbol of 
something that is happening all over the 
world. And the person who looks at our 
racial problem in the South in any way 
except in the context of a world situa- 
tion is plainly sticking his head in the 
sand. Now I want to say one thing more. 

To be disappointed or fearful about 
the rise of national dignity and the com- 
ing to full maturity of any exploited 
peoples in the world is certainly not the 
attitude for the Christian Church to have. 
Instead of being disappointed and frus- 
trated, we ought to glory in it, and I 
hope, by the grace of God, we will have 
the Christian insight to face our problems 
as they must be faced around the world. 

—WiLi1AM M. ELLiorTT, JR. 
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GREEKS, ROMANS 


By KENNETH 


ee HEALTHY MIND in a healthy 

body” is a proverb thousands of 
years old, but good as new. The Greeks 
thought of it first. It was the Greek lan- 
guage that gave us such words as ‘‘ath- 
lete,” “gymnasium,” “stadium.” Many 
modern track events, if not all of them, 
were put on in ancient Greece. You have 
only to look at Greek statuary to realize 
how well they prized healthy handsome 
bodies and healthy handsome minds; for 
most Greek statues of athletes show pretty 
intelligent faces too. 

The Greek idea about athletics was 
that everybody should get into it. They 
had their equivalent of circuses, shows 
and plays; but a real interest in athletics 
was shown not by the number of ticket 
stubs (so to speak) of admissions to sports 
events you could put into your scrapbook, 
but the number of games you personally 
played. the contests in which you had 
taken part. The athlete was not a man 
apart, a professional class; an athlete 
was a citizen on the athletic field. Sports 
for the people, yes, but sports to take part 
in, not sports only to watch. 


HE ROMANS had a different idea. 

The Roman tendency ran to profes- 
sionalism in athletics. Tendency is the 
right word, because professionalism was 
more and more the rule. Athletes were a 
class by themselves. A Roman gentleman 
might admire athletes, would probably 
bet on his favorites as a Kentucky colonel 
might on a race-horse. The Roman man 
of wealth might even own a stable of 
athletes after the manner of wealthy 
horsemen today. But the gentleman would 
not be an athlete—jumping Jupiter, no! 
Not any more than a Kentuckian would 
want to be a horse. 

The athletes in the Roman Empire 
were essentially entertainers. The Ro- 
mans liked their sports rough—that is, 
of course, they liked to look at rough 
sports. They would have regarded foot- 
ball, hockey, lacrosse or water polo, pretty 
rugged games all of them, as sissified. 
Nobody gets killed in those games, or so 
rarely as to make a casualty front-page 
news. What a Roman liked to see was 
blood, plenty of it. The athletes were the 
gladiators, as everybody knows. When a 
Roman said “ludi’”—games—he usually 
meant the gladiatorial games; and he 
preferred the reserved seats to the red 
sands. He wanted to look, not fight. 

So for the Greek, sports were some- 
thing to throw yourself into. For the 
Roman, they were something to throw 
your money into. 


HAT ABOUT Americans? Ob- 
servers of the American scene are 
hot agreed about sports and athletics in 
our country. Some say we are like the 
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AND AMERICANS 
J. FOREMAN 


Greeks. They point to the very wide- 
spread and growing participation in 
sports, some kinds new to most of us, 
like water sports. But others say we are 
like the Romans, we would rather pay 
two or three dollars to look at a game 
than to spend the same length of time 
playing it. 

One thing is certain. The mass of 
people may be like the Romans, and when 
you look at a university stadium on a 
fall afternoon you can believe it. But 
colleges and universities of the better sort 
take their cue from the Greeks. They try 
to see to it that every student has a 
chance to participate in some sports, and 
encourage their students to do so. The 


college that does the most for its students, 
physically speaking, is not necessarily 
the one with the big-name football team. 
It may be a college whose football games 
are never reported except in the finest 
type somewhere in the back of the sports 
section of the Sunday papers. 


HERE IS a world of difference, as 

the late President Walter Lingle of 
Davidson used to say, between a student 
who plays football because he likes it, 
and a football player who goes to class 
because he has to. You are fortunate if 
you have chosen a college which gives you 
a personal chance to “get into the game”’; 
a college that will give you every oppor- 
tunity to build and to keep fit the kind 
of strength and health that can shelter 
and support the growing healthy mind 
and spirit. 





_ There is an RSV Bible for 


_ every member of your family 





Giving a Bible to your youngster for 
Children’s Day or Rally Day? Or one toa 
new high-school or college graduate? Or 
do you yourself need a fine new Bible for 
your home? 

Then choose from the many handsome 
editions of the Revised Standard Version 
Bible—the Bible written in the language 
we use and understand today. 

Every member of your family will get 
new spiritual comfort, will actually feel 
closer to God, because of the clear, easy- 
to-understand language of the RSV Bible. 

Ask your book dealer to show you the 
Revised Standard Version Bible today. 
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Popular Family and Student Edition (3800). 
Printed on fine Bible paper, with plenty of white 
space between lines for easy reading. (See 
actual-size type specimen at left.) 
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Red-Letter Edition (3900), with 
the words of Christ in red. In 
moments, any part of the Mas- 
ter's message can be found for 
inspiration or study. 

Maroon buckram. Page 
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India-Paper Edition (2807%) 
less than 1“ thick. Perfect for 
one away from home. Black 
genuine leather, easy-to-read 
type, gold edges, riobon mark- 
er. Limp style. 








Young people's Illustrated 
Edition (2804Z) with zipper. 
Contains 12 full-color pictures 
and 12 maps in color. Black 
leatheroid. Limp style. 


Page size: 514x744". 
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Without zipper (2803) 
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Soft genuine leather (33807, 
3807R}. Handsome edition for 
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edges, ribbon markers. 
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USA Board Urges End 
Of Armaments Race 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—A call to the 
world’s nations to pursue negotiations per- 
sistently that will halt the armaments 
race and outlaw nuclear weapons was 
issued here by the joint Boards of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, and the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America. 

The resolution will be presented to the 
General Assembly to be held in Pitts- 
burgh, May 28, which will mark the 
merger of the two denominations into the 
United Presbyterian Church in the USA, 
with the request that it be endorsed by 
the new denomination. 

It urges that “testing and stockpiling 
of nuclear weapons give way to the coop- 
erative development of controlled nuclear 
power for peaceful, constructive pur- 
poses.” 

The two boards met together here for 
the first time, as a prelude to the consoli- 
dation of their denominations. 

Headquarters of the boards’ merged 
staffs will be, as of June 1, the Wither- 
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Author of ‘‘High is the Wall’’ 


A graphic picture of part of 
America growing up in the 
twentiesandthe near-tragedy 
to one family—caused by 
the junking of “‘outmod- 
ed morality.”’ $3.75 
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spoon Building here which has always 
been the headquarters of the Presbyte- 
rian, USA, board. A complete integration 
of the two boards will be worked out 
over the year. 

Combined operating expenses of the 
boards for the current year will exceed 
$11 million. They produce large quan- 
tities of educational materials for all age 
groups, assist church-related colleges, 
and recruit and support candidates for 
the ministry. 


Waldensian Leader Praises 
Conviction of Bishop 


St. PauLt, Minn. (RNS)—The recent 
conviction of an Italian Roman Catholic 
bishop may have good consequences, the 
moderator of the Waldensian Church in 
Italy, claimed to be the oldest Protestant 
group in the world, said here. 

Achille Deodato said this will be the 
result if the conviction makes Italians 
aware that “pressure by the Vatican in 
civil affairs has gone too far.” 

He referred to the conviction of Bishop 
Pietro Fiordelli of Prato on charges of 
defaming a grocer and his wife who were 
married in a civil ceremony. 

Dr. Deodato praised the court which 
tried the bishop for its “brave and coura- 
geous attitude in trying to preserve the 
institutions of the state,” which, he 
claimed, the Vatican is “trying to under- 
mine.” 

He said that the bishop, “although 
right according to canon law of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in excommunicat- 
ing the couple, was not right in making 
it a public affair as a crime of public 
calumny.” 

Dr. Deodato, who is president of the 
Federal Council of Evangelical Churches 
of Italy, said he doubted that the Italian 
supreme court would reverse the convic- 
tion of the bishop. 

He said the Waldensian Church as 
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an indigenous church dating back to the 
12th century enjoys “a good deal of re- 
spect in Italy.” 

“We do not try to antagonize the Ro 
man Catholic Church,” he explained, 
“We want to give Italy a positive pre- 
sentation of the gospel.” 


Restraint on College 
Is Denied by Judge 


The efforts of four trustees to prevent 
the consolidation of Flora Macdonald 
College into the Consolidated Presbyte- 
rian College of North Carolina has 
failed. Judge Clawson L. Williams has 
denied their application for a restraining 
order. 

Following this action the president 
for the board of trustees, Hector McLean, 
said: 

“The order of Judge Williams dismiss- 
ing the temporary injunction against the 
trustees of Flora Macdonald College is 
certainly clear and conclusive. It would 
appear to remove the last stumbling block 
toward making the college a reality under 
the express mandate of the Synod of North 
Carolina. We hope that this decision will 
not be appealed, but rather that all Pres- 
byterians will now join together in a 
spirit of Christian cooperation and good 
will to make the college a great institu- 
tion dedicated to the promulgation and 


practice of Christian ideals in all areas 
of life.” 


USA Hungarian Church 
Assumes New Name 


TRENTON, N. J.—The recently-held 
sixth assembly of the Free Magyar Re- 
formed Church in America has changed 
the church’s name to the Hungarian 
Reformed Church in America, and given 
its presiding minister the title of bishop. 

The replacement of the former title 
‘“archdean” by that of “bishop” follows 
the custom of the mother church in Hun- 
gary, which has had bishops since the 
Reformation, They are administrative 
officers without superior spiritual au- 
thority over other ministers. The bishop 
is always elected together with a chief 
elder, and this pattern of dual presidency 
is repeated at the level of the “classis” 
(presbytery) and congregation. 

The newly elected and _ installed 
bishop, Zoltan Beky of Trenton, was 
born in Hungary in 1903, and has been 
in America since 1929. The church was 
received as a member of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the USA during 1957. (E.P.S., Geneva) 
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WANTED A GRADUATE NURSE for small 

denominational college for 1958-59 ses- 
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CHARLOTTE ELDER MODERATOR 
(Continued from page 6) 

lum. He was followed by President 

Charles E. S. Kraemer of the Assembly’s 

Training School, who described the major 

emphases of the curriculum study. 


SUNDAY 


A 9:00 a.m. communion service in the 
First church began the Assembly’s day. 

More than 60 of the commissioners 
were assigned to preach in churches in 
the Charlotte area. The Assembly’s serv- 
ice was held at the First church, with 
Wallace M. Alston preaching on “The 
Sin Against the Future.” 

The afternoon program was featured 
by the speeches of fraternal delegates 
from various Presbyterian denominations 
and the National Council of Churches. 
That night Methodist Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore preached on “The Redemptive 
Mission of the Church.” 


Church College Salaries 
Are Well Below Average 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—Salaries 
of professors at small, private liberal arts 
colleges, most of which are church-re- 
lated, are much lower, on the average, 
than those for other institutions of higher 
learning, the U.S. Office of Education 
reported here. 

The “mean salary” for a full profes- 
sor on the faculty of such colleges is only 
$6,540 a vear, the government agency 











Speaking from the pulpit of 
the historic New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in the 
Nation’s Capital, Dr. Docherty 
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In the warmly personal style for 
which he is noted, Dr. Docherty 
discusses the place of conversion 
in the genuine Christian life in 
a book that appeals strongly to 
the intellect as well as to the 
heart. “A splendid blending of 
traditional Scottish pulpit ability 
and the relevance of the Gospel 


to American life.’ — DoNaLp 
MacLeop, Princeton Theological 
Seminary 
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said, after a survey of faculty salaries 
in more than 1,150 colleges and univer- 
sities. 

‘Mean salary” is the statistical point 
at which half the faculty members are 
above and half below. Since faculties 
vary in size from college to college, it is 
deemed to be more meaningful than would 
an average. 

The mean salary of full professors in 
state teachers colleges is $7,440 a year, 
the survey showed. In the large private 
universities, some of which are church- 
related, but the majority independently 
endowed, the mean salary for a full pro- 





Using the Bible to Answer 


Questions. 
Children Ask 


John L. and Arleene G. Fairly 


Children’s questions are a priceless 
opportunity—to those who know how 
to answer them. For good answers 
stimulate the growth of young minds. 

Here is help for parents and teach- 
ers who wish to give clear, truthful 
answers, but are puzzled by questions 
like: Who made God? What does it 
mean to be dead? What does God 
look like? 

The authors present 13 major ques- 
tions that young children commonly 
ask, discuss related questions, give the 
Bible’s answer, then suggest possible 
answers for the child. A general sec- 
tion treats types of questions children 
ask, their reasons for asking, and basic 
principles for answering any youthful 
question. 


An Adventure in Love 
W. Taliaferro Thompson 


For those about to be married, new- 
lyweds, and parents, here is a guide 
to adventurous living—an adventure 
in Christian love. Here is how love 
can bind a family together in faith 
and confidence—and a warmth of un- 
derstanding that sustains during storm 
and stress. Chapters deal with factors 
in a happy marriage and _ handling 
children from pre-school through ado- 
lescence. $2.50 
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W. STANLEY Rycrort’s dynamic call for 
a new Christian Reformation in Latin 
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toric and cultural influences, native 
religions, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic church life, and the grow- 
ing body of Evangelical believers. 
$3.75 
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fessor is $8,860, while in state universi- 
ties it is now $8,940. 

Associate professors in small liberal 
arts colleges draw a mean salary of 
$5,440 a year, compared with $6,430 in 
teachers colleges, $6,660 in large private 


universities, and $6,980 in state univer- 
sities. 
Assistant professors in small liberal 


arts institutions draw a mean salary of 
$4,760; in teachers colleges $5,660; in 
large private universities $5,490 and in 





Comparative Summary, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Synods 

Presbyteries 

Ministers 

Churches 

Licentiates 

Candidates 

Licensures 

Ordinations 

Pastoral Installations 

Pastoral Dissolutions 

Churches Organized 

Churches Dissolved 

Churches Received from other Denominations 
Churches Dismissed from other Denominations 
Ministers Received from other Denominations 
Ministers Dismissed to other Denominations 
Ministers Deposed, Dropped or Divested of Office 
Ministers Deceased 

Ruling Elders 

Deacons 

Added on Profession of Faith 

Added on Reaffirmation 

Added on Certificate 

Added on Certificate and Reaffirmation 

Other Gains 

Losses 

Total Communicants 

Total Membership (Ministers and Communicants 
Adults Baptized 

Infants Baptized 

Sunday School Enrollment 

Outposts or Chapels 


Contributions 


World Missions |$ 1,621,695 
Specials *204,819 
Church Extension | 690 , 967 


Specials +239 ,823 
Annuities and Relief $33,431 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund 130 
Christian Education 291,136 
Program of Progress 137 
General Fund Agencies: 
General Council 62,006 
Board of Women’s Work 76,045 
Montreat and College 89,789 
Assembly's Training School 95,357 
American Bible Society 24,829 
Stillman College 49,534 
Negro Work Campaign 236, 463 
Historical Foundation 10,451 


Presbyterian Foundation 
Other Assembly Benevolences 
Christian Education Synod and Presbytery 
Educational Institutions 1,53 
Homes 7 
Local Home Missions... .... 2,32 
Other Synod and Presbytery Benevolences 
Synod Causes Budget 
Synod Causes Non-Budget 
Presbytery Causes, Budget 
Presbytery Causes, Non-Budget 
Interdenominational 
Congregational Missions 


3,704 








Miscellaneous Benevolences 768 , 548 
Current Expenses 20,785,687 
Building Receipts 12,109,940 
Total Benevolent Contributions $ 10,410,563 
Total Current Expenses 32,895,627 
Grand Total $ 43,306,190 

Per Capita 
Benevolences i$ 13.75 
Current Expenses 43.47 
Totals $ 57.22 
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1953 * i = ma 
Apr.-De« 1954 1955 1956 1957 
16 16 | 16 | 16 16 
84 84 | 85 85 84 
3,068 3,197 | 3,292 3,353 3,454 
3,776 3,805 3,852 3,875 3,928 
11 13 12 9 6 
1,065 1,083 1,137 1,162 1,092 
89 18 92 91 95 
150 168 128 146 157 
371 189 437 461 506 
304 330 338 457 404 
45 48 70 50 68 
& 15 20 27 13 
7 2 1 
2 1 2 
28 34 23 
20 24 34 
6 6 13 
41 44 56 
26,664 28, 404 29,274 
31,757 33, 837 34,915 
19,081 28,310 28,278 
37 618 51,772 57,192 
59,523 60,170 
63,918 68,954 
756,773 | 780,853 829,675 | 848,735 
759 842 784,050 833 ,028 852,189 
| 10,993 14,775 14,146 13,561 
14,708 18,940 19,654 19,020 
613,685 | 647,379 701,854 | 717,585 
412 387 351 346 317 


1954 1955 1955 1957 




















2,631,937 |$ a2,688,476 |$ e3,179,829 \s h3 , 260,626 
18,489 b221,763 37,240 | i211, 133 
913,224 1,073, 498 1,131,164 | 1,202,119 
$298,412 €190 ,389 £234,808 | 34,092 
519,915 d513 555 g550,561 | 532,313 
105 50 
396 , 683 390,961 446 ,022 | 442,071 
| 
' 
70,969 87 ,696 141,587 
74,292 97 ,629 102,831 
100,981 142,178 94,519 
123,471 147,896 151,038 
32,487 33,261 34,576 
80,717 92,978 150 ,537 
261,837 264,300 3,000 
20,617 22,457 26,248 
17,046 
35,815 
462,739 
1,823,394 2 
$1,193,449 1 
§3,050, 165 .'F 
610,529 701,588 
3,139,693 3,368,974 
2,188,175 2,284,361 
2,886 , 663 3,313,381 
451,287 701, 157 
30,193 32,563 
1,156,876 1,059 ,622 
966, 185 1,088,849 1,146,675 1,253,541 
29,377,162 32,583 ,692 36,683 ,830 39,783,668 
16, 159 , 409 18,364,876 19,325,429 19,948,478 
13,686,412 |$ 15,084,692 |$ 17,337,288 |$ 18,417,335 
45,536,571 50,948 , 568 56,009 , 259 59,732,146 
59,222,983 |$ 66,033,260 |$ 73,346,547 |$ 78,149,481 
17 53 I$ 18 68 |$ 20.90 |$ 21.70 
58.32 63.08 67 51 70.38 
75.85 |$ 81.76 |$ 88.41 |$ 92.06 

















These figures are not in every case the same as those in the preceding tables but are partly derived from the reports of the Boards 
and other agencies. The figures represent gifts from living donors only. 

*Contributions of $117,345, Birthday Gift from Women of the Church, included. 

+Contributions of $231,703, Negro Work Campaign, included. 

tContributions of $241,599, Negro Work Campaign, and $56,764 Birthday Gift from Women of the Church, included. 

§Contributions of $56,768, Birthday Gift from Women of the Church, included. 

a Does not include $116,375, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 

b Contribution of $200,000, Birthday Gift from Women of the Church, included. 

e Contribution of $177,012, Negro Work Campaign, included. 

d Does not include $25,996, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 

e Does not include $152,381, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 

f Contributions of $106,458, Birthday Gift from Women, and $128,350, Negro Work Campaign, included. 

g Does not include $28,977, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 

h Does not include $155,179 paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 

i Contribution of $200,000, Birthday Gift from Women of Church, included 

j Does not include $28,017, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 


state universities $5,850. 

Instructors are paid $4,110 in liberal] 
arts colleges, $4,520 in private univer- 
sities, $4,880 in teachers colleges, and 
$4,780 in state universities. 

The average salary for all college 
faculty members throughout the United 
States for the academic year 1957-58 is 
$6,120, the Office of Education reported, 


“Shamefully Low” 

Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Marion B. Folsom termed fac- 
ulty salaries “shamefully low.” 

“College teachers are key members of 
our society,” said Secretary Folsom. 
“They train most of the future leaders 
in all walks of life. 

“They must receive greater rewards,” 
he declared, “if we are to attract and 
hold those with the best qualifications 
for teaching the young men and women 
of this country.” 

The lowest-paying liberal arts college 
in the nation, which was not identified, 
had an average faculty salary of only 
$3,450 a year, the report showed. Benefits 
such as a free faculty housing, were in- 
cluded in the computation. The salary 
level for full professors in the highest- 
paying private university was $13,800 a 
year. 

The average small liberal arts college 
charged $553 in tuition and fees. The 
average private university charges $701; 
the average state university $349. 


Teaching Against Drinking 
Has Gone “Haywire” 


WasHINGTON, D.C. (rNs)—Although 
every state requires instruction on the 
effects of drinking, “something has gone 
haywire for the teaching is not effective,” 
an alcohol educator said here. 

Dr. Raymond G. McCarthy, associate 
professor of health education at the Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies, said that teen- 
agers are more curious about why so 
many people drink than why they don’t. 

He told members of a national sem- 
inar on “Alcohol Problems, the Church 
and the Political Order,” sponsored by 
the Methodist Board of Temperance, that 
this youthful curiosity may be one of the 
reasons why teenage drinking increases 
from the ninth grade on. 

A survey of 3,000 high school students 
showed that only 11 per cent approved 
of drinking, 59 per cent disapproved, and 
30 per cent had no comment, Dr. Mc- 
Carthy said. 

“Yet 35 per cent admitted that they 
drank sometimes, and an amazingly large 
number said they drank at home with the 
permission of their parents,” he added. 

“Somehow,” he said, ‘“‘we must en- 
courage young people to take a close look 
at the realities. We must help them see 
that drinking is not a badge of adult- 
hood.” 
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GOD'S PEOPLE TESTED 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for May 18, 1958 
Numbers 13:17-14:45 Printed Text 13:30-14:3, 19-24 


The book of Exodus tells us how Moses 
led the Children of Israel out of the land 
of bondage and how at Mount Sinai he 
brought them into a new covenant rela- 
tionship with God. The book of Leviti- 
cus gives us legislation, purportedly 
adopted at Sinai, governing various as- 
pects of Israel’s life. The book of Num- 
bers, from which our present lesson is 
taken, tells us how the people broke their 
camp at Sinai and advanced upon the 
Promised Land. The first advance 
(chaps. 1-14) ended in failure; the sec- 
ond advance (15-36) ended with the Is- 
raelites waiting for a favorable opportu- 
nity to cross the swollen Jordan. We 
study this week an incident which ex- 
plains the nation’s initial failure, and 
which may explain some of our own 
failures as well. 


1. The Report of the Spies, 13:1-33 

Moses led the children of Israel from 
Sinai directly north. They encamped at 
Kadesh-Barnea, on the southern edge of 
Palestine. It was decided here that be- 
fore proceeding further men should be 
sent to spy out the land. The account of 
Numbers seems to indicate that the sug- 
gestion came from God. We have a fuller 
account of what actually happened in the 
first chapter of Deuteronomy. Moses re- 
minds the people that when their fathers 
came to Kadesh-Barnea he urged them 
to go up immediately and take the land; 
the people, however, suggested that they 
send spies that they might discover the 
route which it would be best to follow. 
Moses then agreed that the plan was a 
good one. Evidently he laid the proposal 
before God in prayer, and it is God’s 
answer which is recorded for us in Num- 
bers. 

In any case Moses expended great care 
in the choice of these men. He took one 
man from each tribe and each man was 
a prince. The names of these men are 
preserved for us in the account, but we 
are interested in the names of only two— 
Caleb, who represented the tribe of 
Judah, and Joshua, Moses’ assistant, who 
represented the tribe of Ephraim. 

Moses instructed these men to go by 
way of the South into the hill country 
(Palestine is predominantly mountain- 
ous) and pay special attention to three 
things; (1) The land, whether it was 
good or bad, fat or lean, wooded or un- 
wooded; some of the fruit of the land 
was to be brought back so that the people 
could see; (2) the people, whether they 
were strong or weak, few or many; (3) 
the cities, whether they were merely 
camps, easily attacked, or strongholds, 
requiring a siege. He then exhorted them 
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to be of good courage and sent them out. 

As well as we can judge from the ac- 
count which follows, the twelve spies 
split up into two groups: one group spied 
out the southern hill country as far north 
as Hebron (vs. 22); the other group spied 
out the land from the wilderness of Sin 
(South of the Dead Sea) to the entering 
in of Hamath, at the far north (vs. 21). 
The first party in this case penetrated 
northward a distance of about 100 miles; 
the second party about 300 miles. 

We are not told what the second party 
found on the trip. Only two items are 
mentioned regarding the first party. They 
went as far north as Hebron and found 
that some of the children of Anak were 
living there. Anak is a generic name 
and the children of Anak, or the Anakim, 
were members of a stalwart race, some- 
times spoken of as giants. Goliath, the 
mighty Philistine, later killed by David, 
was likely one of these Anakim. It seems 
that the members of this party, when 
they got as far as Hebron and saw the 
Anakim, turned around and went back. 

As they passed through one of the val- 
leys near Hebron they paused to gather 
some of the fruit of the land——grapes, 
pomegranates and figs. These valleys 
were noted, and still are, for their large 
clusters of luscious grapes. One of these 
clusters they cut and carried on a pole, 
suspended between two of them to save it 
from being dashed and broken. At the 
end of forty days both of the two parties 
had returned and were ready to report 
to the people at Kadesh-Barnea. 

It turned out that there was a majority 
report and a minority one. Ten of the 
spies reported: (1) that the land was 
extremely fertile, flowing with milk and 
honey; (2) the people were strong, (3) 
they dwelt in great cities strongly forti- 
fied; (4) “The Amalekites dwell in the 
land of Negeb, the Hittites, the Jebusites 
and the Amorites dwell in the hill coun- 
try and Canaanites dwell by the sea, and 
besides we saw the descendants of Anak 
there.” 

This report caused a great commotion 
among the people. Caleb finally stilled 
them and persuaded them to listen to the 
minority report, signed by himself and 
Joshua. He did not deny that there were 
many strong people there or that they 
dwelt in strongly fortified cities; nonethe- 
less he proposed: “Let us go up at once 
and occupy it, for we are well able to 
overcome it.” (13:30) 

His ten associates protested very bit- 
terly against this resolution. They in- 
sisted that the people of the land were 
stronger than they; they proceeded to 
contradict their former testimony by de- 


claring that the land wasn’t worth hav- 
ing any way; no one could live in it; 
it devoured its inhabitants; and then, not 
realizing how absurd their testimony 
was, followed this statement by the con- 
tradictory one that all the people who 
dwelt there were of great stature and 
some of them were Nephilim or giants, 
the dreaded sons of Anak, in whose sight 
they felt themselves to be no better than 
grasshoppers. There is no doubt but that 
the ten spies were very much afraid of 
the Anakim. 


ll. The Rebellion of the People, 

14:1-10 

When the people heard these words, 
their disappointment was so great, their 
fear so keen, that in the demonstrative 
oriental fashion, they broke out into 
loud wailing, which was continued all 
through the night. But their sorrow soon 
turned into anger. The man who was 
responsible for their present predicament, 
they decided, was Moses. They began to 
murmur against him and against Aaron 
and to wish they had remained in Egypt, 
or even in the wilderness. Then someone 
suggested that they depose Moses and 
Aaron, elect their own captain, and re- 
turn to the land from which Moses had 
delivered them. Moses and Aaron were . 
too full for words. They fell on their 
faces before the multitude and thus elo- 
quently pleaded with them to think of 
what they were doing. Caleb and Joshua 
also did what they could. They rent 
their clothes as a sign of their grief, and 
insisted that the people would be easy 
to overcome (“they are bread for us” or, 
as we might say, “easy as pie”), and re- 
minded them that they could’ count on 
the promises of Jehovah. But the people 
were not to be dissuaded. Indeed they 
were preparing to stone Moses and Aaron, 
and Joshua and Caleb in addition, when 
the glory of Jehovah, perhaps the thick 
cloud which was the symbol of the divine 
presence, appeared in the tent of meet- 
ing. Evidently it was this sudden recog- 
nition of God’s presence with Moses that 
saved him and his associates. 


Ill. The Results, 14:11-45 

God first proposed to scourge the 
faithless nation with a destructive pes- 
tilence, to disinherit those who survived, 
and to make out of Moses’ descendants 
a nation greater and mightier than the 
present one. The pestilence in fact did 
actually break out and was recognized 
by the people as a divine stroke (36-37). 
But Moses once more interceded for the 
guilty nation. He reminded God that if 
the Chosen Nation was destroyed, God’s 
own name would be dishonored. He 
urged him therefore to pardon and for- 
give in accordance with his own revealed 
character. “Moses in this passage ap- 
pears to argue with God. In reality God 
is permitting him to do the thing which 
would enable him to forgive the people 
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he loved. Jehovah is a just God and 
must, therefore, punish evil. But Moses, 
by his pleading and his prayers, set in 
operation spiritual processes which jus- 
tified God in according to the Israelites 
the forgiveness which he very much 
wished them to have.”’ Perhaps the threat 
had only been intended as a test. 

Then came God’s final decision. This 
generation of Israelites was evidently not 
the one to enter the Promised Land. They 
did not have sufficient faith in God; 
therefore, they must turn back and wan- 
der in the wilderness until a new genera- 
tion had grown up in their place, a 
hardier generation, and a more faithful 
one. Only Joshua and Caleb would sur- 
vive to sce the Promised Land. 

When Moses announced God’s deci- 
sion to the people they began to realize 
at last what they had done. They recon- 
sidered the decision of the previous day 
and determined to march 
against their foes. 


immediately 
Moses warned them 
that they could not possibly succeed in 
this mad undertaking, that the day of 
their opportunity had passed, but they 
would not listen. They went up as a dis- 
organized mob and were cut down by 
their enemies. 


The Lesson Applied 

As we think over this experience of 
the Children of Israel we are reminded 
that there are cbstacles which are imagi- 
nary and that there are opportunities 
which disappear. 

1. There are obstacles which are imag- 
inary. The enemies which the Israelites 
of Moses’ generation feared most of all 
were those dreadful giants, the Sons of 
Anak (cf. 13:22, 28, 33). They did not 
dare to go up against them. But when 
the next generation finally entered the 
Promised Land the Anakim turned out 
to be a very feeble crew (cf. Joshua 
11:21-22; 14:12; 15: 13-19). 

It reminds us of the well-known chil- 
dren’s tale of Chicken Little. A timid 
little chicken was roaming in the garden 
one day when a cabbage leaf fell on her 
tail. Her little chicken heart stopped; 
she thought the sky was falling. She 
began to run; she met Henny Penny, 
another barnyard coward, and when Hen- 
ny Penny heard that the sky was tum- 
bling in, she ran too. Before long every 
chicken in the place was running and 
clucking madly, until they all met Mr. 
Fox, who led them into the shelter of his 
den and ate them every one. 

This childish fable has meaning for 
us all. As individuals and as groups we 
hang back and lose our opportunity to 
enter the Promised Land because we are 


afraid of the unknown. Many of our 
fears have no substantial basis. If we 
were willing to face the facts we would 
probably discover that most of our fears 
and anxieties are based on suppositions 
that are never realized. Some of the ob- 
stacles that we dread are real. But just 
as the Anakim fell away before Joshua 
and Caleb, so our Anakim may be over- 
come in God’s strength, if only we will 
trust and obey. 

What are some of the giants that our 
imaginations have created? How may we 
overcome them? What are some of the 
real obstacles that we face? How should 
we meet them? What are some of the 
fears that disturb us and our friends? 
Make a list of them. Fear of thunder 
and lightning, fear of the number 13, 
fear for the safetv of our loved ones, fear 
of the future, fear of meeting people, 
fear of failure—-would you include any 
of these? What others? What should 
we do about these fears? 

John Rathbone Oliver, an eminent 
psychiatrist and a Christian, says: 

“If you have a phobia, a fear, do not 
be afraid of it. Do not try to keep it out 
of your mind. Do not be always on the 
lookout for it, always expecting to see it 
sticking its head into your consciousness. 
Accept it. You cannot Keep it out no mat- 
ter how hard you try. Therefore give up 
that useless struggle. Say to your fear 
thought: ‘I am not afraid of you. I know 
that I cannot keep you out. So come 
along in. You are not a very pleasant 
guest. But I know you. I’ve had you as 
a guest before. And I know that you can- 
not do me any real harm, unless you stir 
me up and make me afraid.’ To be able 
to feel or to experience fear without being 
afraid—that in a few words is the rule 
of victory.” 

What do you think of this suggested 
procedure? What method would you sug- 
gest? 

And what about those fears that beset 
us as a nation—the fear of a third world 
war, of the atomic bomb, of run-away 
inflation, of encroaching government? 
“Are not these apparent giants mere hu- 
man enemies that we have inflated by 
our own fear and mistrust, by our little 
faith and religious indifference ? 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke with fine 
perception when he told the people of the 
United States in the midst of the depres- 
sion. ‘We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself.. Whatever we may think about the 
Roosevelt policies we must agree with his 
confidence and his strong leadership ar- 
rested the panic and hysteria that were 
engulfing this country at that time. The 
man on the street, in the shop and on the 
farm believed in him. He gave them hope. 
He made them believe that what was hap- 
pening to them was not too big to handle 
at all but that they could whip it if they 
stayed with him. 
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“If we could be saved from national 
panic by the confidence of a man in the 
White House, why do we not remember 
a man on the cross who had once said, 
‘Do not be anxious, saying, What shall 
we eat? or What shall we drink? or What 
shall we wear... . But seek first his King. 
dom and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be yours as well.’” (20th 
Century Quarterly). 

On the walls of General MacArthur's 
headquarters in the city of Tokyo was a 
small sign with the words that all of us 
might take to heart: ‘You are as young 
as your faith, as old as your doubt; as 
voung as your self-confidence, as old as 
your fear; as young as vour hope, as old 
as your despair.”’ 

2. There are opportunities that disap- 
pear. God placed before the Israelites of 
Moses’ generation a golden opportunity 
to enter the Promised Land. This gener- 
ation failed to seize its opportunity, and 
it was taken from them forever. So it is 
with some of our opportunities. But note 
this: another generation succeeded where 
the first had failed. And so it may be 
with us. Other individuals, other gener- 
ations will do the work perhaps, that we 
should have done and failed to do. God’s 
plans may be delayed, but they will not 
fail. The failure and the loss are ours. 

It is easy to see the opportunity that 
Israel had and so foolishly lost. But what 
are the open doors that God has put be- 
fore us as individuals, as a church and 
as a nation: What about the open door 
in missions, in race relations, in economic 
affairs, in international relations, in the 
building of world peace? Are we enter- 
ing these open doors or not? If we fail 
what will be the result? 


In the first quarter of the 18th century, 
Alexander Pope penned the blasé lines, 
“Blessed is he who expects nothing, for 
he shall never be disappointed.” Con- 
trast with this the virile dictum of Wil- 
liam Carey, the father of modern mis- 
sions, who toward the close of the same 
century said, “Expect great things from 
God; attempt great things for God.” 
Or the slogan of the men who built the 
Panama Canal, “We specialize in the 
wholly impossible.” ‘When the history 
of the 20th century is written,”’ says Max 
Lerner, “it will not be the men of ill- 
will who willed ill and did it who will 
be due for censure, but the men of good- 
will, who willed good and were impotent 
to act.” 

Rabindranath Tagore, famed Hindu 
poet, once wrote: 

“Let me not pray to be sheltered from 
dangers but to be fearless in facing them, 

Let me not beg for the stilling of my 
pain but for the heart to conquer it. 

Let me not look for allies in life’s bat- 
tlefield, but to my own strength.” 

To my own strength? If Tagore had 
been a Christian he might have said, “To 
Him who strengtheneth me.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE LAST BOOK OF THE BIBLE. By 
Hanns Lilje. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
Translated by Olive Wyon. 286 pp., $4.50. 

The Lutheran bishop of Hannover, 
Germany, revised the first edition of this, 
his commentary on Revelation, during 
a time of political (or religious) impris- 
onment during World War II. (The 
dust jacket advertises a more spectacular 
scene, “written in prison,” “under the 
Nazis by writing THre Last Book oF 
THE Brs_e.”’) That there is a spiritual 
kinship between this fresh, clear com- 
mentary and the Revelation, possibly 
written from prison, is obvious. 

Lilje treats traditional “hard core” 
problems with understanding and with 
good scholarship. Taking no particular 
side in the ‘‘four interpretations” debate, 
the author presents a balanced view of 
the Revelation to John. Lilje concludes 
that historical and intellectual consid- 
erations will not yield the satisfactory 
“answer.”’ Rather, faith on the part of 
the believer and revelation on the part 
of God will accomplish it (p. 283). 

The rsv text is printed at the begin- 
ning of most chapters. While each verse 
is treated in general, emphasis is placed 
on the normal blocks of material. 

The author makes a plea for careful 
understanding of the book which will 
remove much of what ‘‘is confused and 
confusing’ (p. 24). “What matters is 
the content of this prophecy. This mes- 
sage, however, extends far beyond any- 
thing that can be attained by rational 
thought” (p. 26). 

The reader is cautioned in his en- 
deavor to interpret the “images” to pro- 
ceed with little haste. Lilje races through 
the problem of authorship in two para- 
graphs to conclude that ‘“‘we are sum- 
moned to obedience, not to the person of 
the seer, but to the message which he 
brings” (p. 35). He observes that the 
adoration of God is not couched by John 
in liturgical language “‘remote from life 
and out of touch with his own day” (p. 
109). John breaks through the tendency 
toward emperor worship and does not 
waver in establishing God as supreme, 
the Ultimate Ruler. 

In the abundant use of numbers by 
John, Lilje urges the reader to catch the 
broad spirit in which the seer used them, 
not to strain for hidden meanings which 
may not have been the original intent 
(pp. 111, 127, 135, 196, 208, 217). 
“Hidden” here would mean that numbers 
used by John for his readers would have 
obvious, easy meanings; not hidden for 
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them. For the modern reader these mean- 
ings may not be so apparent. 

The student will miss an index, and 
would wish for page references in foot- 
notes. Miss Wyon, however, has given 
an excellent translation of the fourth 
German edition. 

John of the Revelation and Bishop 
Lilje emphasize Christian hope in the 
“God who will make all things new.” 
Both men escape the bitterness and retri- 
bution to which lesser men are liable. 

GROVER WILSON. 
Austin, Texas. 
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Keeping Christmas Christian. Arthur D. 
Coleman. Greenwich Book Publishers, N. 








Cosmic Symphony. H. R. Vanderbyll. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 

Free Time: Challenge to Later Maturity. 
Donahue. Hunter, Coons, Maurice. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. $4.50. 

The Forgotten Faith of the True Wor- 
shipers. Haig M. Mardirossian. 
Press, N. Y. $4.95. 

A Different Drummer. Robert H. Welker. 
Beacon Press, Boston. $5.95. 

The Case for Spiritual Healing. Don H. 
Gross. Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. Y. $3.95. 

Retention and Withdrawal of College 
Students. Robert E. Iffert. U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 65¢. 
paper. 

Woodrow Wilson. Final Report of the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission, Washington. No price listed. 

Israel, the Arab States, and America. 
George H. Scherer.’ George H. Scherer, P. 
O. Box 100, La Quinta, Calif. 50¢, paper. 

Patterns and Ideas for Group Worship. 
Evelyn Butler McCulloh. Upper Room, 
Nashville, Tenn. 25¢, paper. 

Here We Stand. Official statements from 
20 denominations on problems of alcohol. 
TEM Press, Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, Washington, D.C. 254, paper. 


Vantage 


Strikingly and unmistakably 
contemporary—an invaluable 
message from one of the great 
voices of the past. 


LUTHER'S WORKS 


LUTHER ON ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL 

Edited by Jaroslav Pelikan, trans- 
lated by Martin H. Bartram. Here 
one can understand the power his 
hearers found in Luther’s preaching, 
because here one can see the power 
Luther found in the Scriptures. 
Vol. 22. $6.00 
CAREER OF THE REFORMER 

Edited by Harold J. Grimm. Mile- 
stones on young Luther’s road to 
reformation—Luther gives the facts 
on which his actions in his forma- 
tive years were based. Vol. 31.$5.00 





Also available: 

SELECTED PSALMS | Vol. 12. $5.00 

SELECTED PSALMS II Vol. 13. $5.00 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT AND 

THE MAGNIFICAT Vol. 21. $4.50 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 





SEGREGATION AND 
THE BIBLE 





Everett 
Tilson 


A clear, sound 
examination of 
the scriptural 
evidence related 
to the current 
and vital segre- 
gation issue, by 
a prominent 
minister and teacher. 

Readers who are interested in 
this burning issue—regardless of 
position—will find this search- 
ing analysis both enlightening 
and absorbing. 

Cloth, $2.50; Paper, 


.ABBINIC STORIES 
FOR CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS 

AND TEACHERS 


William B. Silverman 


$1.50 


A selection of stories, homi- 
lies, legends, and interpretations 
from the rabbinical tradition 
the type of material to which 
Jesus was exposed and which 
he studied during his prepara- 
tion for his ministry. 

Christian ministers and teach- 
ers will find here excellent il- 
lustrative material for teaching 
the ethical and moral principles 
which Christianity and Judaism 
share. The general reader will 
find it an excellent nontechnical 
introduction to Judaism. $3.50 


JEREMIAH: Prophet 


of Courage and 
Hope el 
Aw, 








‘ 


J. Philip 
Hyatt 


A new inter- 
pretation of 
Jeremiah’s life 
and message 
written by a 
recognized Old 
Testament teacher and contrib- 
utor to The Interpreter’s Bible. 

In reading this book, laymen 
will come to know one of the 
most interesting and important 
characters of the Old Testa- 
ment. Ministers in search of a 
brief treatment of Jeremiah will 
also appreciate this study. $2 


| : \oremiah 


Visit your bookstore soon 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 














MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Irvine H. Williams, Orange, Texas, will 
become pastor of the Palma Ceia Church, 
2405 Cardenas, Tampa 9, Fla., June 1. 

Watson G. Guy, Kingsport, Tenn., will 
begin June 1 giving his full time to the 
pastorate of the Fairview church, 702 
Norris Ave., Midfields, Kingsport, Tenn. 
He has been temporary supply of the 
Cedarview church in Kingsport. 

Herbert V. Carson, formerly of Char- 
lotte, N. C., is at 104 Calhoun Rd., Mont- 
gomery 9, Ala. 

Forest D. Sheets from Petersburg, Va., 
to 3123 Key Blvd., Arlington, Va. 

Henry F. Chesnutt, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
has resigned as pastor of the Bethlehem 
and Morton churches and will enter a year 
of clinical study at the Duke Hospital, 
Durham, N. C. 

George M. Cooley, minister to students, 
Lexington, Va., has accepted a call to 
the Lebanon, Ky., church. 

Oliver Carmichael, Tallahassee, 
will begin the organization of a 
church in Jacksonville, Fla., June 1. 

Daniel A. Baker, Dallas, Texas, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Second church, 
Houston, Texas, to become effective in 
the summer. Roderick Smith of the 
Church of Scotland is serving the church 
until then. 


Fla., 
new 


Presbyterian, USA 
Alwin E. Gall, from Bickleton, 
to the First church, Aberdeen, 
Charlies W. Cochran, 
retiring from the 
Arlington, Va. 
William D. Bair, Spring Church, Pa., 
has accepted a call to Paullina, Iowa. 


ANNIVERSARY 

On May 4 the Templeton, Pa., church 
will observe the 50th anniversary of its 
organization and the 40th anniversary of 
the service of Walter Kennedy as pastor 
in that congregation. 


DCEs 

Helen Trindle, from the Crearer Me- 
morial church, Chicago, Ill. to the Little- 
field Boulevard Church (United Presby- 
terian), 7560 Littlefield Blvd., Dearborn 
1, Mich. 


Wash., 
Idaho. 

Yatesboro, Pa., 
pastorate, will live in 





THE PROTESTANT HOUR 
Presbyterian U. S. Radio Series 
presents 
Dr. William M. Elliott, Jr. 
Speaking on 


A Faith for These Times 


Topic for 
Sun., May 11 


“*What Makes a 
Nation Great?” 


Consult local 
newspaper for 
time and station. 

Write for copies 
of message to the 

station over which the Presbyterian, U. S. 
series is heard or 

The Protestant Radio & Television Center 
1727 Clifton Road, N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 








MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

Lettie Beatty, of the Mexico Mission, 
is spending her furlough year in this 
country, now in Charlotte, N. C. 

Charlotte McMurray, of the 
Congo, is in Winchester, Va. 

The Earl S. King, Jr., family will leave 
the Belgian Congo May 25. Their fur- 
lough will be spent at Mission Court, 
Richmond, Va. 


Belgian 


TRAVEL 

Louis C. LaMotte, president of Presby- 
terian Junior College, Maxton, N. C., will 
lead a Middle-Eastern study tour as part 
of the summer school program, leaving 
New York, July 4. 


N. A. E. 

Herbert S. Mekeel, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the National 
Association of Evangelicals, which con- 
sists of churches from 41 conservative 
Protestant denominations. 


DEATHS 

William Douglas Chamberlain, 68, pro- 
fessor of New Testament exegesis at 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, died Apr. 17 after suffering a stroke 
about a month earlier. Dr. Chamberlain 
joined the faculty in 1928. 

Hugh Ivan Evans, 70, director of the 
Presbyterian, USA, Foundation, New 
York, and a former Moderator of the 


General Assembly, died Apr. 23 in Tryon, 
N. C., of injuries suffered in an auto 
accident of Apr. 8. 

L. E. McEldowney, 84, died Apr. 18 in 
Tampa, Fla. His last pastorate was at 
Seminole Heights church, Tampa, Fla,, 
1926-46, after which he retired. 


* * * 


REMEMBER that we have no more faith 
at any time than we have in the hour 
of trial. All that will not bear to be 
terested is mere carnal confidence. Fair 
weather faith is no faith—CnHar.es H, 
SPURGEON. 
* ~ 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 


At Statesville, North Carolina in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Presbyterian. Dedi- 
cated to the Christian education of youth. Aec- 
credited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. High standards, excellent 
instruction. Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 

@ Basic Liberal Arts 

@ Terminal] Business Education 

@ Voice @ Piano @ Organ 

Informal student activities. Campus dorm for 

women, approved town residences for men. De- 
lightful climate. Easily accessible. Est. 1856. 
Scholarships, work opportunities. Liberally en- 
dowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 











FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1958 


Unites sound scholarship and broad training 


for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








Developing the Full Capacity 
Of Mind, Body and Soul 


Marshall W. Brown, President 


Presbyterian College 


Clinton, South Carolina 











Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


terian. 





Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 


Send for illustrated booklet 
Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Danville, Ky. 
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